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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 

Psychology of the Religious Life. By George Malcolm Stratton. 

London, George Allen & Co., Ltd., 191 1. — pp. xii, 376. 

In its materials, its methods of treatment, and its points of view, 
this work occupies a distinct place in the already considerable litera- 
ture of the psychology of religion. The data here employed are drawn 
from sacred literatures and other ethnological documents to the 
exclusion of biographies, confessions, case-taking, records of child 
growth, and direct analysis of group or mass phenomena. This limi- 
tation is deliberately adopted lest near views should interfere with 
breadth of generalization. From the same attitude of mind, no 
doubt, grows the unusual limitation of the problems that are attacked. 
There is here no attempt to grapple on the one hand with the psycho- 
physical details of individual experience (such as prayer, faith, con- 
version, mystical illumination), nor, on the other hand, with the 
genetic and social problems that King and Ames have made funda- 
mental to their treatment of the psychology of religion. What inter- 
ests Professor Stratton is neither the mechanism of religious processes, 
nor the functions therein performed, nor the order and laws of the 
development of religion. What, then, one may ask, is left for study? 
In reply I would suggest as a partial parallel several possible ways of 
observing the rendition of a given symphony. We may proceed from 
the standpoint of the score, comparing the rendition with the author's 
thought, arid placing the observed object in its proper position in the 
history and science of music; or we may proceed rather from the 
standpoint of orchestral technic, judging the tone quality, the pre- 
cision of the players, the style of conducting, and so on; or, assuming 
the standpoint of sociology or of psychological esthetics, we may 
study the effect upon the audience as a whole. But there is still 
another possibility: One may simply listen, and listening detect some- 
thing of the structure of the symphony directly from the tonal im- 
pressions as they are received. Similarly, the present work takes 
toward religion the attitude of a listener who discriminates its har- 
monies and discords, its rhythmic contrasts, and its various themes 
with their oppositions and systematic relationships. This method, to 
be sure, will not discover for us all that can be known about religion, 
but we cannot deny that it is a method of genuine objective analysis. 
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What chiefly attracts the attention of the author is the remarkable 
contrasts that appear everywhere in religion. Struggle, conflict, is 
of its essence. Light is opposed by darkness, summer by winter, 
good spirits by bad, God by Satan, and all this is reflected in men's 
attitudes toward themselves, their world, and their divinities. Re- 
ligion appears as added appreciation of the self, and as the deepest 
self -depreciation ; as the great inspirer of sympathy toward fellow men, 
and yet as the supreme instigator of intolerance; as adding beauty 
and attractiveness to the world, and yet as declaring all that is of 
earth to be vanity and a hindrance to the spirit; as drawing men into 
society, but also driving them into solitude; as good cheer, as deepest 
gloom, and as apathy; as priestly ceremonial, and as prophetic protest 
against it; as the conservatism of the established, and as a fountain 
of fresh inspirations; as incitement to contradictory lines of action, 
and also to passivity; as a stimulus to the intellect, toward which it 
nevertheless entertains profound distrust; as insisting upon imaging 
the divine, yet flouting the images that it creates; as striving toward 
utter unity, yet suffocating in the abyss of the One; as knowledge, 
illumination, the climax of reason, and yet the worship of a divinity 
that is surrounded by mystery and thick darkness; as seeking to find 
divinity near at hand, yet exalting it above all the incidents of time 
and all the fragmentariness of our experience. Such oppositions exist 
not only between different religions, but also within one and the same 
religion, often in one and the same individual, sometimes in one and 
the same act of worship. This surprising set of facts is established 
by superabundant citations from a wide range of sources. Herein, 
perhaps, lies the chief distinction of the book. That religion lies close 
to the strains and conflicts of the mind is no new discovery, of course; 
and isolated cases of inconsistency in religious thinking or attitude 
have often been pointed out. But it is doubtful whether the extent 
and pervasiveness of the fact, which now appears as a general mark 
of religion, have ever before been clearly recognized. The point, let 
it be remembered, is not that religion ministers to minds already torn 
by conflicts; we are dealing here with conflicts of religion with itself, 
conflicts that arise precisely when religion has its own way. Stratton 
infers that they represent, in a profound degree, the inmost nature 
of the whole religious movement. 

Accordingly, his main problem is to trace this ever-present tendency 
to its ultimate cause in the mind of man. In some cases a general 
explanation is rendered unnecessary by the discovery of a special 
ground for a specific phenomenon. Thus, the constitutional differ- 
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ences of individuals with respect to feeling tone go far toward explain- 
ing contrasts of pleasure and pain in religion. Again, one of the 
great conflicts, that between imaging the divine and yet recoiling from 
the imagery that religion itself creates, is explained by the fixed oppo- 
sition between sense and thought in general. Though a concept be 
derived from certain concrete particulars, no one of them can represent 
it without excess, defect, or twist. "This irrational element in what 
is sensuous and concrete may vary in its degrees of flagrance, but it 
is always there (p. 241)." A peculiarly apt example is found in the 
Homeric representations of the gods, where the epithets (the thought 
factor) are consistently dignified and noble, while the stories (the 
sense-image factor) contain many a degrading element. 

But such special cases are not sufficient to account for the uni- 
versality of the conflict-principle in religion. When we look deeper, 
we come, in fact, upon a distinctly religious root, namely, the very 
nature of the idealizing act, which is the fundamental process in 
religion. If I may venture a generalization that Professor Stratton 
leads up to, even if he does not fully state it, to idealize the unideal is 
to construct an idea that inherently rebels against its own meaning. 
For the ideal derives its content from the actual and from it alone; 
therefore the ideal can never free itself from the strain out of which 
it arises. The only apparent exception to this is found in theories, 
like that of Nirvana, in which negation is carried to a (supposed) 
limit. Here, however, the ideal is either entirely empty, so that one 
cannot say in what sense it is ideal, or else it retains some lingering 
trace of the actual which it nevertheless seeks wholly to deny. It will 
not be unfair, I think, to surmise that Hegel's great thought that the 
Highest realizes itself, not by annihilating contradictions but by taking 
them up into itself upon a higher plane, had something to do with 
giving direction to the thought of Professor Stratton. Certainly we 
are in this work everywhere met by the fact that religion both affirms 
and denies whatever it has to do with, and this whole process is made 
to appear as vital and inevitable. 

To give Professor Stratton's exposition more explicitly, we note 
that idealization proceeds from various motives — sensuous pleasure, 
fondness for action, curiosity as to causes, delight in beauty, need of 
logical sufficiency, and social appreciations, whether of the family, of 
friendship, or of the larger groups. Now, these motives interfere 
with one another. In particular, the social idealizations fall into 
competition with the others. See, for example, how impossible it is 
for our ideal of a beneficent God to reconcile itself with an uncolored, 
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matter-of-fact causal explanation of this great world-mixture of good 
and evil. Consider also the conflict between friendly intimacy and 
comprehensiveness. It led James to declare that a divinity that is 
to meet our needs must not be infinite! Then, too, the desire for 
logical inclusiveness at its highest flouts moral distinctions by including 
them within some one supreme principle. 

Religion, then, is exceedingly varied. It is not exclusively a social 
process or product, as Ames maintains. Stratton says: "It would 
seem as much a forcing of facts to attribute such primitive impulses 
to the social consciousness or to social claims or social imitation as it 
would be to explain in any such way our sense of color and sound, or 
the native dislike of cold and spiders, or the enjoyment of food. The 
reverence which men have shown the Highest has usually been, 
not alone because it fulfilled their social needs, but also because of its 
satisfaction to sensuous and esthetic and causal and logical needs, 
which grow, it is true, by the mutual friction and support of men, but 
seem not to originate in this way nor to be part and parcel of the social 
feeling itself (p. 337)." 

Just what, then, is our author's definition of religion? Obviously, 
it is not to be defined by reference either to the objects of worship, or 
to any particular feeling or attitude of mind toward them. Rather, 
it is man's whole bearing toward whatever seems to him to be the 
Best. It is his response to an assumed Perfect that seems to preside 
as an invisible genius over all consciousness. Quite naturally, 
however, the Best tends, with the development of religion, to take 
the form not only of conscious life but of ideal society. It is ideal 
social objects, no doubt, to which Stratton refers when he says: 
"Religion is the gradual awakening to the weight and import of a 
peculiar order of objects (p. 345)." 

It is important to inquire whether religion has within itself any 
solution for its own conflicts, any healing for its own wounds. Is 
there any structural plan or form through which its harmonies and 
its discords are organizable into a genuine symphony? The author 
can, in the nature of the case, give no affirmative answer; indeed, it 
is of the essence of his theory that a negative answer is inevitable. 
Yet we face this conclusion with surprising calm. Why does not this 
pronouncement of irreconcilable contradictions have a more tragic 
tone for us? One has to suspect that we are not, after all, moving 
among the elements out of which tragedy is made. Even religious 
thinkers have ceased to be moved by the problem that Mansel raised. 
He, too, declared that there is an irreconcilable contradiction in the 
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notion that God is infinite and also creator of the world. Such things 
puzzle philosophers, it is true, but rarely does religion feel much 
disturbed by them. The reason is that the strains that religion feels 
are not these logical conflicts, whether of Mansel or of Stratton. 
Stratton has, in my opinion, established his main point — that ideali- 
zation, which is a fundamental process in religion, produces logical 
oppositions. But the oppositions that religion feels are such as these: 
A life (one's own, that of a child, of a friend) that is worth preserving 
that nevertheless goes out for want of food or through disease for which 
no apparent justification exists; the poor, with insufficient goods to 
provide for a normal human development, beholding the rich with not 
only more than they can use, but so much that they are corrupted by it; 
love (of a mother for a wayward son, of a wife for a faithless spouse) 
erecting a cross upon which it itself is crucified; godlike capacities 
thwarted because they are joined with the passions of beasts; the 
daily burden under which the laborer groans, the daily temptation 
to sin, the daily wrong that must be endured — all these conflicts, 
which the Christian religion makes poignant, concern particular men, 
particular goods, particular events. This, rather than the contra- 
dictions to. which Stratton calls attention, are the sphere of real 
tragedy, these are the spontaneous religious interests of men. 1 

We are now ready to point out the relations of the present work 
to some prevalent tendencies in the psychology of religion. The basis 
of religion, Stratton tells us, is that men desire something, and in the 
effort to obtain it form ideals. This is a good step toward construing 
religion by the advantages that it mediates, that is, toward a func- 
tional definition. It is interesting to notice how largely current 
definitions of religion begin at this point. One of the sure signs 
that psychology of religion has a valid claim to be counted a part of 
science is this convergence of thought toward a single basis for the 
definition of such an extraordinarily complex thing. Value, need, 
endeavor — these correlative terms are basal with Hoffding, James, 
Ames, King, and Royce in his new Sources of Religious Insight (New 
York, 1912), to mention only a few of the more prominent names. 2 

It is, then, of the first importance to scrutinize primitive desires and 
the manner in which they give rise to what can be distinctly recognized 
as religion. Stratton's list seems unimpeachable, to be sure, yet it 
is so highly generalized, so far removed from its own groundwork in 
observation that some important concrete details seem to have lost 

1 Cf. Hoffding, Philosophy of Religion (London, 1906), pp. 1-3. 

2 See, also A Psychological Definition of Religion, by W. K. Wright, Amer. Jour. 
Theol., Vol. XVI, No. 3, July, 1912, pp. 385-409. 
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the influence that belongs to them. There is, for example, a wide 
difference in concreteness in the list itself. Thus, a sense of the 
importance of family, friends, or the state fixes attention upon definite, 
concrete objects, whereas the need of logical sufficiency lacks any 
such sharp focus. Again, craving for sensuous pleasure really refers 
back to endeavors to procure particular things in response to particular 
conditions and in a particular way. Now, we get the most light upon 
the motives to religion when we define human impulses with direct 
reference to the concrete objects toward which they move. Men 
seek food by hunting, fishing, raising flocks and herds, cultivating the 
soil; they maintain families of one or another type, group themselves in 
tribes, organize monarchies; they fight and make peace; they struggle 
to adjust themselves to climate and the forces of external nature, to 
birth and death, to the conditions of a healthy, free, and full physical 
and mental life. And religion is bound up with, and gets its specific 
character in each case from, just such everyday enterprises. Here, 
moreover, the mind is itself formed; its structure appears in the 
functions it performs, and nowhere else. When, therefore, we under- 
take to trace some universal characteristic of religion back to its 
source in the human mind we need to remember that the 'universal 
characteristic' is a growing and changing one, and that 'the human 
mind' is no static thing. 

Professor Stratton has approached, but not attained (very likely 
does not desire to attain) the genetic-functional standpoint. The 
functionalist thinks of each reaction as called out by a particular 
situation which must be known by us before we can adequately know 
what the mental reaction is, and he holds further that the function 
or faculty itself is molded by the reaction thus called out. This is 
the base line of such works as King's and Ames's. Stratton, on the 
other hand, turns his attention away from concrete situations, and 
attempts to define religion by an analysis of mental structure per se, 
and indeed structure taken generally, whereas to the functionalist 
mental structure itself has to be conceived in the terms of a law or 
order of development. 

The kind of scientific consequences that flow from this distinction 
in points of view can be excellently illustrated by comparing Stratton's 
treatment of magic and ritual with that of King, Ames, and Henke. 1 
Ceremonies, says Stratton, "begin in foolish mummery, in all manner 
of cheap and childish tricks to reach one's end, and did we not see 

1 Irving King, The Development of Religion. New York, 1910. E. S. Ames, 
The Psychology of Religious Experience. Boston, 1910. F. G. Henke, A Study 
in the Psychology of Ritualism. Chicago, 1910. 
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with our very eyes what they finally come to, no one could believe 
that they furnish the parentage of good. Acts that are intended to 
appeal to spirits or gods, if traced back, are often found to have their 
historic source in magic, pure and simple, in spells or charms differing 
from religious rites inasmuch as they accomplish their results by their 
own inherent though mysterious power and without first influencing 
some spiritual being by motives of the mind " (p. 133). Here are four 
assertions: (1) That truly religious ceremonies spring out of magical 
practises; (2) That the mark of a genuinely religious ceremony is 
appeal to spiritual beings; (3) That the mark of a magical ceremony 
is belief that there is inherent power in the ceremony itself to secure 
the desired end; (4) That magical ceremonies are mere mummery. 
The lack of an explanatory principle here is obvious; at every step 
there is a hiatus between an apparently artificial ceremony and real 
life, and at the end of the search for causes we are balked by "foolish 
mummery." It is true that the chapter from which the quotation is 
taken is entitled "Ceremonial and its Inner Supports," and that 
certain inner supports, such as the value of definite ways of doing 
things, are named; but here at the crucial point for determining the 
origin of ritual and the nature of magic, we find neither inner nor 
outer supports. On the other hand, as the authors whom I have 
named have shown, there is not lacking direct evidence of a vital 
connection between ritual and utilitarian acts. The ceremony is 
first of all a serious attempt to reinstate a process that is actually 
connected, and is supposed to be causally connected, with such 
obviously important events as food-getting, fighting, birth, death, 
marriage, and initiation into the tribe. The ceremony is at the outset 
a social, tribal act, with communal ends in view. This gives King a 
starting point for a penetrating research that tends to show that the 
only distinction between magic and religion that is free from arbi- 
trariness rests upon the question whether a social or a private and 
unsocial use is made of the rite or ceremony. 

The more abundant fruit of the genetic-functional point of view 
in this instance should not lead anyone to suppose that the work 
before us generally ignores historical or ethnological data. The 
difference is rather one of emphasis, and generally the broad horizon 
that is pointed out is in no manner of conflict with the humbler 
'situation' of the functionalist. Indeed, a given fact may originate 
in such a situation, and at the same time have a deeper meaning for 
us because it is part and parcel of a great movement. It is these 
deeper meanings that Professor Stratton seeks to fix. If space 
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permitted I should like to show how, in several instances, this approach 
provides a needed complement for the results of the narrower method. 
A single instance must suffice, namely, the successful contention that 
in order to explain the social or unsocial traits of the gods we must look 
not only to contemporary or earlier forms of social and political 
organization, but also to a number of subtler but powerful influences 
of a more distinctly internal and psychical order (see pp. 320 ff.). 
It should be said, finally, that these essays are delightfully written. 

George Albert Coe. 
Union Theological Seminary. 

Kant and His Philosophical Revolution. ["The World's Epoch 

Makers."] By R. M. Wenley. New York, Charles Scribner's 

Sons, 1910. — pp. ix, 302. 

This volume, belonging to a well-known popular series, as indicated 
on the title-page, differs from other brief commentaries on Kant mainly 
in the much greater emphasis given to the general tendencies of 
thought and the political and social conditions obtaining during the 
'epoch' considered. Professor Wenley fully realizes the difficulties 
of the task that he has undertaken, viz., to make Kant not only 
comprehensible but vitally significant to the intelligent general reader, 
and the tone of his Preface is such as to disarm criticism. He says: 
"Although Kant left no system in the strict acceptation, his tech- 
nicalities possess rights that never lapse. I can but say that I have 
simplified to the best of my ability. ... As far as may be, I have 
subordinated moot problems in Kant 'philology,' and avoided 
ramifications which could not be followed up within a space limited 
by prearrangement. ... In particular, the proportions to be assigned 
to each part have raised sore puzzles, like the necessary omissions." 

It may be said at once that, in spite of his decidedly unconventional 
style, which at times might suggest flippancy, the author takes his 
subject seriously and shows a good deal of historical sense in exhibiting 
Kant, not merely as a philosophical classic, but as a great figure in the 
history of human culture and a living influence in the thought of our 
own time, even though the many 'last words' of philosophy might 
suggest a very different estimate. Professor Wenley is as little the 
ardent apologist as the carping critic, and, on the whole, he may be 
said to have a fairly well developed sense for essentials; but, where 
the space at a writer's command is "limited by prearrangement" — 
a hasty computation seems to show that this little book contains only 
about sixty per cent, as much matter as the Paulsen volume — the 



